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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1956 


Unrrep States Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL Security Act 
AND OTHER INTERNAL Security Laws, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washingion, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a. m., in 
room 318, Senate Office Building, Senator Herman Welker presiding. 

Present: Senators Eastland (chairman of the subcommittee), 
Welker, and Butler. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; Benjamin Mandel, 
research director; Alva C. Carpenter, associate counsel; and Robert C. 
McManus, investigations analyst. 

Senator Wretker. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Ege, will you take the stand, please? 

Senator WELKER. Will you raise your right hand and be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give before the subcom- 
mittee will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Eap. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ISMAIL EGE 


Senator Weixer. Will you state your name, your residence, and 
occupation? 

Mr. Eas. My full name is Ismail Ege. 

Senator We.ker. Very well. 

Mr. Morris. Do you reside here in Washington, Mr. Ege? 

Mr. Eas. I do. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, this witness has appeared before this 
committee at an earlier date. However, he is being asked to testify 
here today on the nature of Tass News Agency, and he is being asked 
to testify for that limited purpose. 

Senator We.xmr. Very well. 

I take it that counsel is pursuing the hearings today which relate 
to the activities of Tass News Agency. ‘Tass is one of the Soviet 
agencies in the United States which is now under consideration by the 
subcommittee. The subcommittee is seeking to determine to what 
extent Soviet power operates here through organizations other than 
the Communist Party of the United States. 

With that background, counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Ege, where were you born? 

Mr. Eee. I was born in the city which is called Orsk. That is in 
the Ural district of Soviet Union. 
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. Mr. Morris. I see. And what was your name when you were 
orn? ~- 

Mr. Eau. My name was Ismail Gusseynovich Akhmedov. 

Mr. Morais. And that is the name under which you lived up until 
the time that you assumed the name of Ege after you came to the 
United States? 

Mr. Ear. Akhmedov is the name I lived under until I was sent as 
vice president of Tass to Germany. When I was sent to Berlin in 
1941, at the end of May, as vice president of Tass, my name was 
changed, and I will come to it later when I explain my activities in 
Germany. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. But the purpose of my question, Mr. Ege, was 
to indicate that your real name, the name with which you were born, 
was Mr. Akhmedov? 

Mr. Eas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. And the name Ege is a name that you have assumed 
since you have come to the United States? 

Mr. Eas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morais. All right. Now, I wonder if you would give us a 
short sketch of your education, 

Mr. Eee. Good. In 1940, in September, being a graduate of the 
war college of general staff of the Red army, I was appointed to the 
intelligence department of the Red army, general staff of the Soviet 


Mr. Morris. In what year was that? 
Mr. Eas. It was September 1940. 
Mr. Morris. 1940? 

Mr. Ease. 1940, yes. 

Senator We.ker. Did I understand you, Mr. Witness, to say that 
in September 1940, after your oa from the war ccllege of the 
Red army, you were appainie then to the intelligence organization 
of the Red army. Is that correct? 

Mr. Eaz. That is correct, sir. 

‘Senator We.iker. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Now, will you tell us what positions you held in 
intelligence in the Red army in 1940 up to the time of your defection 
in 1942? 

Mr. Eat. In 1940, in September, when I was appointed to the intelli- 
gence department of the general staff of Red army, I was appointed 
at first as deputy chief for the first section of the intelligence depart- 
ment, 

Mr. Morais. The first section? 

Mr. Ece. I am sorry. The fourth section. 

Mr. Morris. The fourth section. 

Mr. Eas. Which was one of agents operations sections. 

Mr. Morris. Now, will you tell us what the function of the fourth 
section of the Red intelligence service was? 

Mr. Eau. The fourth section was charged with procuring data on 
technical devices having military significance in the foreign armies, 
and in the celeakaalenn field and scientific fields with all discoveries 
and devices having potential military significance. 

Mr, Morris. Now, what was your rank at that time, Mr. Ege? 
Mr. Ecpx. At that time my rank was major of general staff. ~ 
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Me, Morris. And you were head of this fourth section; is that 
right? 

Mr. Eas. Later on, when chief of the fourth section was missioned 
to Germany, I was appointed chief of fourth section. 

Mr. Morais. I see. Now, in addition to that particular role in the 
military intelligence, did you have any other military roles prior to 
that time? 

Mr. Eas. I can’t understand, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Did you have any military assignment prior to 1940? 

Mr. Ease. I did. In order to be appointed in 1940 to the military 
intelligence department, I had to have excellent background in intel- 
ligence, in practical and field experience in the Red Army. 

Mr. Morais. Will you tell us briefly about that, Mr. Ege? 

Mr. Ear. I entered the Red army in 1925, when I was sent by the 
central committee of the Azerbaijan Communist Party to Lenin- 
grad to enter Leningrad School of Military Communications. In 
Russian it is called Leningradskaya Voennaya Shkola Svyazi. 

In 1929, I was graduated from the military school of communica- 
tions with the rank of lieutenant and was appointed to field services 
in Caucasia, to the Caucasian Red Banners Army. 

Mr. Morris. Was that an intelligence assignment? 

Mr. Eee. No. It was a field assignment. I was lieutenant in the 
11th Radio Battalion of the Caucasian Army. 

Mr. Morris. But it was not an intelligence assignment? 

Mr. Eos. After a few months of service in this battalion, I was 
selected, because of my knowledge of Turkish, and to some extent of 
German, languages, to the intelligence section of the Caucasian Army. 
That was in 1930. And from that day, I began to work for Soviet 


Mr. Morris. I see. 

Now, how many years, therefore, of military experience have you 
had with the Red army, including your intelligence as well as your 
nonintelligence work? 

Mr. Ear. My experience with the Red army was uninterruptedly 
from 1925 until 1942, June 3, when I broke with Soviet Government 
and Communist Party. 

Mr. Morais. In one words, you had 17 years’ experience with the 
Red army? 

Mr, Ear. Seventeen years of uninterrupted service beginning in 
the field and ending with the central apparatus of the Red army in 
Moscow. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Ege, since you covered the point in testi- 
mony, Senator Eastland has appeared. I wonder if you will tell him 
what your assignment was with the fourth section of military intelli- 


gence. 

Mr. Eer. With the fourth section of the military intelligence 
department of general staff, my assignment was at first as deputy 
chief and after a few months as chief of fourth section, 

Mr. Morris. And what was the purpose of that particular section? 

Mr. Een. The function of the fourth ¢ section was procurement, by 
means of cemeoneae, (0! technical data on foreign armies. By “‘tech- 
nical,’’ I mean ' ical devices for military use. 
ne rans. Now, Mr. Ege, when did you first work for Tass News 

ney 
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Mr. Ecez. For Tass? You mean, when I came personally into 
contact with Tass? Is that the question you are asking? 

Senator We.xer. Will you read the question back? 

Mr. Morais. Read the question back. 

(The question was read.) 

Mr. Ecer. In May 1941, when I was appointed to field intelligence 
in Germany. 

Mr. Morris. Now, had you heard of Tass New Agency before that 
time? 

Mr. Ecr. Many times. Being an intelligence officer working in 
the army and later in the army general staff, I knew, from my expe- 
rience and from my contact with high-rank Soviet officials working in 
the intelligence department and in the intelligence of NKVD, that 
Tass was used as cover many times, as any other Soviet office. 

Mr. Morris. You say it was used as a cover for what, Mr. Ege? 

Mr. Eee. Intelligence activities. 

Mr. Morais. Intelligence activities of which branch? Military 
intelligence or of other intelligence branches of the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Eas. It was used as a cover, not only for military intelligence, 
but for all intelligence agencies of the Soviet Union. 

Senator We.Lxer. That is military, political, and everything else 
that they needed? 

Mr. Ecs. When I am talking about intelligence agencies of the 
Soviet Union, I mean two main iiaiichas of intelligence. 

Mr. Morrts. Will you tell us briefly what they are, Mr. Ege? 

Mr. Ece. One is called—it was called RU—Razvedyvatel’noye 
Upravlenyie, which is intelligence. ‘This is military intelligence, 
conducted by general staff. And there is second main branch of 


Soviet intelligence system, which is conducted by Soviet secret police. 
Mr. Morris. That is pores referred to as the MVD, is it not? 


Mr. Ece. That was referred toas MVD. It was called sometimes 
NKVD, Cheka, and so on. But the important thing is that Soviet 
secret police, in the perfect Soviet police state, as was Soviet Union 
of Stalin, was conducting intelligence in a more extensive and military 
intelligence and espionage all over the world. 

Mr. Morris. You say the NKVD was more extensive than the 
military intelligence? 

Mr. Eas. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, was the military intelligence the service in 
which you performed? You worked under the military intelligence, 
did you not? 

r. Ean. I worked under military intelligence. 

Mr. Morris. Now, were there any subdivisions of military 
intelligence? 

Mr. Eas. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what they were? 

Mr. Ean. May I proceed to the blackboard and show, in a rough 
form, without. too much details? 

Mr. Morris. Yes; I wish you would, Mr. Bee. 

Mr. Eas. I would like to show roughly that the Soviet Union 
intelligence system consists in main of two branches. One was 
military intelligence, conducted from general staff of the Red army, 
and second was intelligence conducted by Soviet secret police, which 
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was referred to by many names, as MVD, NKVD, OGPU, Cheka, 
and soon, and which is called now KGB. 

Senator Wexnxer. Mr. Witness, will you mark the figure “1” 
military intelligence? 

Mr. Eas. I will mark it ‘Military’, ‘“RU’’, using Russian ab- 
breviations. 

Senator Weixer. Very well. And will you mark the other one? 

Mr. Eax. And this one was foreign division of MVD. 

While I am putting ‘Foreign division,” I want to make it clear 
that. the function of the Soviet secret police is counterintelligence. 
But besides counterintelligence, it is used to conduct intelligence, 
special military and political intelligence, and that was conducted 
from the foreign division or foreign department of MVD. 

Now, RU, in its own turn, consisted of two main branches. The 
first branch was agents, the branch charged with agent operations. 
This is espionage, the organization of espionage. And the second was 
information branch, which was charged with evaluation, dissemination, 
and analysis of procured espionage data, in order to present all this 
data to proper interested branches of the Soviet Government. 

So information branch was storehouse of facts, of all data. It, by 
the way, disseminated all data procured by agent operations section. 

The first branch consists in main, as of May 1941, of seven sections 
or divisions. In Russian terms, they were called Otdely. There 
were seven agent sections, first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh. 

Mr. Morris. In which one did you serve at the beginning? 

Mr. Eas. I served in—— 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if you would make those blocks a little 
ope and designate ‘them; would you, Mr. Ege? 

. Eas. I will. 

Here are, in block diagrams, shown seven agent operations sections 
of the military weapon department as to the end of May 1941. 
The first section was charged by orgatination of military espionage in 
Europe, in Central Europe and in England, the United Kingdom. 

The second section was charged with organization of military in- 
telligence in Turkey, Middle East, and Balkan countries like Bulgaria 
and Rumania. 

The third section was charged with organization of military espion- 
age in United States and China, Japan, and Canada. 

Mr. Morais. The third, you say? 

_ Mr. Eez. Yes. And the fourth section was charged with organiza- 
tion of espionage in first-class, technically advanced countries all over 
the. world, like United States, United Siew: Germany, France, 
so on. 
~. Mr. Morris. Whereas the third one was only jurisdictional; the 
fourth one is somewhat functional; is that right? The division? 

Mr. Eger. The third was charged with organization of purely mili- 
tary intalingenees like procurement of data on location of troops, their 
training, their equipment, their number, and military plans for war. 
But the fourth was pure technical interest, on technological develop- 
ment of countries. 

The fifth division, or fifth section, was charged with organization of 
terroristic acts, kidnapings, and org: nization of strikes, uprising. I+ 
was very active section, for organization of violent acts. 
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The sixth section was charged with publication of false passports, 
or procurement of real passports, like birth certificates from United 
States, or passports of Americans which took part in Spain and so on, 
and it was charged, too, with financial problems, like making false 
money or procurement of necessary foreign currency, and soon. And 
it was charged, besides that, with introducing and development into 
intelligence practice of microfilm and the other devices used for com- 
munications between central headquarters and the local branches for 
legal and illegal networks in foreign countries. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Ege, does each one of these subsections of 
military intelligence operate espionage rings, therefore, all over the 
world? Does each one of these subsections have its own ring? 

Mr. Ear. These were not subsections. These were sections. 

Mr. Morris. Sections. 

Mr. Eas. And each one was available, outside of Soviet Union, in 
foreign countries. For that reason they are called agent operation 
sections. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. But did each section have its own—— 

Mr. Ear. Each section had its own legal and illegal network in 
foreign countries. 

Mr. Morais. I see. 

Mr. Ear. For instance, first section had in England, in France, 
in Germany, in Spain, in Italy, and so on, its illegal and legal ap- 

aratus. What I meant by ‘egal’ and “‘illegal,’’ I will come to 

ater, if I be asked. 

Now, the second section works in Middle East and in Balkan 
countries, the third acts, as I designate, in United States, Canada, 
China and Japan. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Ege, does the naval intelligence have a 
separate breakup? 

r. Een. About naval intelligence, in 1941 naval intelligence was 
separated, which does not mean that it was always separated, from 
the intelligence department of the Red army. There were times 
when naval intelligence was a part of the military intelligence and 
there were times when it was separated. In 1940 and 1941, naval 
intelligence existed oor It is quite possible that it now works 
together with RU as one body. 

. Morris. Now, in addition, Mr. Ege, the MVD also had its 
own network and its own series of espionage rings, did it not? 

Mr. Eau. Now, here, MVD had its own networks all throughout 
the world, in all countries. 

Mr. Morais. Go ahead. 

Mr. Ear. So NKVD, or MVD, had its own illegal and legal net- 
works throughout the world. 

Mr. Morris. Now, in addition to that, the central committee of 
the Communist Party, or the old Comintern, also had its individual 
networks, did it not, Mr. Ege? 

Mr. Eon. That is a little complicated business. Of course, Comin- 
tern had its own network, but Comintern had contact with RU and 
foreign division of MVD, and they were coordinated by the central 
committee of the Communist Party of Soviet Union. we cannot 
say that the Comintern was Soviet — It was Comintern, but 
Comintern, being devised in the hands of the Communist Party of 


Soviet Union, was used extensively for espionage activity. 
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Mr. Morais. All right. Now, Mr. Ege, you worked in the fourth 
section of military intelligence, did you not? 

Mr. Eas. Right. 

Mr. Morris. And as such, you learned in 1940—was that the first 
time or was it earlier—that Tass was a cover for intelligence? When 
did you learn that? 

r. Eas. I learned that Tass, and not only Tass, that all Soviet 
institutions acting abroad, like Soviet Embassies, consulates, trade 
missions, and so on, were used as cover for Soviet espionage in 1930 
and later on, all the time I was working for intelligence department. 
So it did not come to me in 1940, when I was appointed to the central 
apparatus of the intelligence of the Soviet Army—it did not come to 
me as a surprise that Tass was used. I knew it already. 

Mr. Morris. Allright. Now, Mr. Ege, how many assignments did 
you have under the cover of a Tass correspondent? 

Mr. Eas. Me? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, you personally. 

Mr. Eas. In person—may I sit down? 

Mr. Morris. You may, of course, Mr. Ege. ' 

Mr. Eaz. In person I came into contact with Tass in 1941, in the 
end of May 1941, when it was decided, by the high command of the 
Red army’s intelligence department, to send me to Germany for 
intelligence mission. 

Mr. Morris. Now, will you tell us about that in detail, telling us 
all the details of the particular assignment you had for Tass, News 
Agency? 

Mr. Eaz. It was quite natural that, being an intelligence officer, I 
had to have some covering orders to work in Germany. So—— 

Mr. Morris. Your rank at the time was major in military 
intelligence? 

Mr. Eas. Major of general staff. 

Mr. Morris. And then you had’an assignment to go to Germany, 
and it was decided that you were to operate under the cover of Tass 
News Agency; is that right, Mr. Ege? 

Mr, Eas. It was decided that my cover would be Tass. 

Mr. Morris. All right. Will you tell us how you operated? 

Mr. Eas. I would like to tell it in more detail, because many people 
do not understand how this is done. 

When it was decided that I go to Germany, it was found at first 
cover for me, and as cover, it was decided to use Tass Agency. And I 
was appointed in the end of May 1941, as vice president of Tass 
Bureau in Berlin. Now, it is—— 

Mr. Morris. Did you use your own name at that time? 

Mr. Ear. When I was working for Tass—— 

Mr, Morris. When you worked for Tass. 

Mr. Eee. I could not use it, because I could not'go to Germany’as Is- 
mail Akhmedov, major of general staff and chief of fourth section.* If I 
would be sent under this name, and with’my rank, to Germany to 
conduct intelligence operations, there would-be no field to work, be- 
éause that person—that is me—will be under Gestapo surveillance, 
and there would be no chance to work. 

So, when it was decided that I go as vice president of Tass, it was 
necessary to change that about my individual data. I worked out, 
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under order of chief, intelligence department, so-called legenda, which 
means the cover story. 

My real name, as I said, was Ismail Akhmedov. It was necessary, 
the first thing, to change this name, So I was given the nanie of 
Georgi Petrovich Nikolayev. 

Why I was given Georgi Petrovich Nikolayev and not another 
name—for instance, I could take Ibrahimov, for instance, or Steinberg 
or Weissman—when I was hy cover. To choose name of Ibrahimov, 
beeause I am of Turkish blood, I was told by chief of intelligence de- 
partment that if I take the name of Turkish blood, Germans would 
consider me as Asiatic, and they would have a little respect for me. 
And besides that, I was told that being Russian is nowadays a very 
good thing. Anti-Semitism was just originating in those nations of 
the Soviet Union. I was not pated to take Jewish name like 
Weissman or Steinberg. I was told by the deputy chief of the military 
intelligence that Jews are from now on disgrace and Jews can’t be 
trusted with responsible jobs. And that was said by the deputy chief 
of military intelligence, by Major General .Panfilov, who was before 
that commissar of tank department, and a very responsible Communist. 

Mr. Morris. Was that during the Hitler-Stalin pact? 

Mr. Eas. Yes. And if he would make that statement 2 years 
before that day—I mean, 2 years before 1941, he would be out of the 
party for anti-Semitism. But in 1941, when pact was between 
Germany of Hitler and Soviet Union of Stalin, anti-Semitism was 
already in fashion. So I became Nikolayev, now. 

Now, every person who enters some government service has in a 
natural way to fill out papers, forms for government. And I had to 
fill these forms out to give my background, where I have been educated, 
who were my parents, where I was living, when I was born, and where 
I was born. 

The time of when I was born I gave correct, because there was no 
sense to change it. But the place where I was born was changed. 
I was born in Orsk, as I stated here, which is in Ural. In my cover 
story I became born in Tbilisi, wliich is Georgia. That is, Nikolayev, 
Georgi Petrovich. 

Now, in reality, I was graduated from war college of general staff 
and before that from some other colleges. For Tass clearance I was 
educated from the Institute of Journalism in Tbilisi. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you put on all your papers that you 
were a graduate of the journalism school? 

Mr. Eex. All data was changed about my life and about my back- 

und, in order not only to conceal it: before German authorities, 

ut before Soviet citizens, and from other Tass personnel who were 

working, that in reality I was general staff officer working for imtelli- 
gence department. . 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you even had to deceive the fellow 
Tass people? 

Mr. Ear. Yes, I had to. But these Tass people had no right to 
understand that I was mili intelligence officer. Only one person 
in Tass knew that I was v, chief of the fourth section of 
intelligence department, and that person was Khavinson, who was 
director of Tass in 1941. And according to all this data, when my 
personality was changed, and I was given nonexistent data about 
myself, with this form I went to Tass, and all these papers were sent 
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to the section of Tass which is called secret section (in charge of per- 
sonnel) and deals with personnel. And I was given a little card of 
Tass stating that I am vice president of Tass in Berlin, and that card 
would give me access to all press conferences and people dealing with 
press. And I was given Soviet passport under the name of Nikolayev, 
Georgi Petrovich, serving as vice president of Tass. 

I was, by order of chief of general staff of Red army, taken to 
reserve of Red army oflicers, wok after getting the necessary visa and 
so =. I came to Berlin as Nikolayev, Georgi Petrovich, vice president 
of Tass. 

ae Morris. Now, how long did you stay there on that assign- 
ment 

Mr. Eas. I stayed in Berlin until about 3 weeks, for war started 
in the second half of June. It was 24 June perhaps, 1941. I was 
arrested by Germans. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us, while you were there, while you 
were serving as a Tass correspondent, precisely how you operated as 
a military intelligence officer, and tell us generally how Tass operated? 

Mr. Eas. In 1941, at the end of May and the first 2 weeks of 
June, Tass bureau in Berlin consisted of few people. There was a 
man called Tarasov. He was president of Tass in Berlin. There 
was Sergei Kudryavtsev. He was Tass correspondent. There was 
Verkhovtsev, who was Tass correspondent, and there was one cor- 
respondent of Tass who came to Germany 2 weeks before me. I don’t 
remember his name. Put his name just “‘X.” 

Now, Tarasov, who was president of Tass—his real name was 
Udin, of Jewish origin, and he was working of NK VD, or MVD, as 
we accept it here. I know it exactly because, when I left Moscow 
for Germany, I was told—TI was informed briefly—who was working 
in Tass and in what capacity besides being Tass correspondents. 
So I was briefed by the deputy director of intelligence department 
who, as I stated, was Major General Panfilov, that Tarasov is work- 
ing for neighbors. Under neighbors in Russian Sosedy, they refer to 
NKVD apparatus, or NKVD refers to RU. 

The Caarrman. Now, what kind of information did they want you 
to get in Germany? 

Mr. Ear. If you would permit, I want to finish first the Tass side. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Eas. So I was told or briefed, that Tarasov was president of 
Tass, and working for NKVD, as resident. Sergei Kudryavtsev was 
working in intelligence from the time I came to the intelligence depart- 
ment. So I knew him from his dossier, from the files, that he was 
one of the agents of fourth section working under Tass cover. 
Verkhovtsev, I didn’t know it exactly, but I was told that he was 
working for NK VD, and that has to be true, for he was special protege 
of Dekanozov. 

Mr. Morris. Special protege of whom? 

‘ eae Protege of Dekanozov, Ambassador of Stalin in Berlin 
in. : 

As for Mr. X, he was sent under Tass cover by fourth section. So 
as you see, all apparatus of Tass, starting from president—and here 
I was, Nikolayev, vice president—-all apparatus of Tass was used by 
intelligence agencies of Soviet Union as a cover. And there is no 
wonder about that, because it is known very well, and I think that the 
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Government of the Soviet Union can accept it. It is a big power. 
They need espionage. And espionage agents need cover, because 
they have to work. 

Now, I was asked what kind of information we were procuring? 
Is that right? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. The chairman wants to know what 
kind of information you were getting. 

The CuartrmMan. What kind of information he was to secure. 

Mr. Morris. What kind of information you were to secure. 

Mr. Ecer. We were ordered to get information on military data 
and on organization of troops, concentration, their location, their 
method of training, and besides this, to get data, classified data, in 
political field, about the organization and character of the German 
Nazi Party, about struggle between ruling members of the Nazi 
Party, about their personal characters, inclinations, about the reason 
why Hess flew to England—it was part of intelligence for the Soviet 
Union—and about the war plans of Germany. 

General staff already knew in more or less exaci detail that Germany 
was going to declare war on Soviet Union, but for a reason which is not 
known to me, the Stalin group did not believe that, including Malen- 
kov. So they wanted to check if Germans were concentrating troops 
on the eastern frontiers and to declare war on the Soviet Union. But 
it was too late to put this task before intelligence forces in 1941, in 
May. They had to proceed with this task 1 year earlier, at least, and 
believe in dispatches which were being dispatched from Germany 
about German preparations. 

So in short, all members of intelligence working under cover of Tass 
were working to get political, military, and technical data on Germany, 
on the Nazi Party and on German preparations. 

The Cuarrman. Now, did you have information about the Tass 
setup in the United States? 

Mr. Eas. I have no information concerning individuals, because 
that was not my field. But from my background and experience and 
contact with high-ranked Soviet intelligence officers, with the director 
of Soviet intelligence, my eontact with the NK VD intelligence officers, 
I knew that Tass was used in United States as in any other foreign 
country, and I might say that it was used more extensively because of 
the freedom for their movements, and from other points of view. 

For instance, in Germany it was not simple work, under cover of 
Tass for Soviet intelligence. It was not so in America, because of less 
restriction, and freedom of speech, and people in United States could 
not believe—and I think still many people cannot imagine or think how 
Tass—or any other Soviet agency working abroad—was extensively 
used as a cover for military espionage. That is beyond their com- 
prehension. | 

Mr. Morris. You mean, Mr. Ege, or do I understand you to say 
that in the United States, you knew from your own experience from 
Soviet intelligence sources, that in the United States Tass was used 
more extensively than it was in other countries, particularly Germany? 

Mr. Eas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Do you have any other questions along those lines, 
Senator? 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead, 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Ege, will you give us, by using concrete examples, 
how this particular Berlin operation of Tass functioned? 

Mr. Eas. What do you mean by “concrete examples?” 

Mr. Morris. How did you function? Did you send your reports 
to Moscow via cable, or did you send them in through other means 
of communication? 

Mr. Ear. Well, I never used Tass channel for this purpose, because 
Tass is news agency of Soviet Union. It was created in 1925 by 
decree of People’s Commissars, as news agency. And no intelligence 
officer or agent can use Tass as a channel. It was their cover. If 
somebody used it as a channel for communications, then that would 
be discovered very quickly, and all is blown up. You have to be 
very secretive. And conspiracy is the principle of intelligence. 

ass, during our operations in Germany, was cover for us. We 
had Tass cards. We had social standing as Tass correspondents. 
We were being invited to social parties, to conferences, to press con- 
ferences. We had access to press members of other agencies, like 
Reuters, AP, UP, Wolff, and any other news agency; and that gave 
us under cover of Tass work using this passport. But no intelligence 
officer would use Tass as his channel of communication to dispatch 
reports. 

For instance, when Kudryavtsev was agent for the fourth section, 
or whea I was vice president of Tass, my primary interest was intelli- 
gence. So I could not give my whole time for Tass. I could not get 
all newsworthy news that they were talking about. But I was inter- 
ested in intelligence, and as [ talk in Germany, in organization of Nazi 
Party, about the frictions between the parliamentary groups, and so 
on. And, of course, I had to give a little for Tass, because if it would 
be seen that, being a Tass member, I was doing an intelligence job, it 
would be discovered that this strange man is not working for Tass; 
he is getting his money and working at something else. 

So every member of Tass is ordered to work for Tass, giving the 
proper time, and find, by any means, time and chance for his intelli- 
gence activities. I mean, Tass is a cover, but not channel of com- 
munication. 

I would like to tell here to the subcommittee about that news 
character of Tass. It is of political importance. An ideal for a news 
agency is when news agency gathers information and delivers it very 
rapidly in as quick time to its headquarters in order to supply its 
customers with information and news. And this news has to be true 
news, without bias, without opinion. 

Not so with Tass. When we were working for Tass, we were 
ordered to select news in order that it be used in the interests of the 
Communist Party of Soviet Union. 

I would like to direct your attention that Tass works not only out- 
side of Soviet Union. It works inside of Soviet Union. It is only one 
existing news agency, and it supplies with information the Soviet 
Government, the Soviet press, and having agreement with the news 
agencies all around the world, it supplies, with its information, foreign 
news agencies. 

Now, in Soviet Union, before the war, during the Second World 
War, after the war, there were events of public interest. There were 
hungers. There were oppositions to Soviet Government. There was 
forced collectivization, Ciportation of thousands of people to con- 
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centration camps. There was big war. There was a moment when 
the very existence of Soviet Union depended upon help by supplies 
and armaments from the United States. 

There was period after the war. There was cold war. Never Tass 
supplied information which was true, authentic, and in the interests 
of the world public opinion and of the Soviet people. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Ege, you are testifying, then, are you not, 
that the messages, or the radio messages, that were sent from the 
Tass reporters in their Tass capacity are for the most part accurate 
information? 

Mr. Eaz. Mostly that is political information, and that is used 
for propaganda purposes, without bias. And as far as Tass does not 
edit iteelf and publish, it is retouched and changed and done in the 
best interests of the Communist press, because press is considered, 
according to principle of Communist Party, as one of the weapons 
of the Communist dictatorship, and Tass cannot avoid that. 

Now, besides its political information, Tass gathers commercial 
economic information, too, and that, being dispatched to Moscow in 
central apparatus of Tass, is analyzed and disseminated in its own 
way and put into form of information bulletins and submitted through 
the ae to interested customers, like intelligence depart- 
a sa , Communist Party headquarters, and Soviet Union 

ers. 

What is of interest in my time—Tass supplied information not only 

inst the interests of the Soviet public. It misleads the Soviet 
citizens with its prejudiced, nonobjective information. Not even 
Soviet Party—even Soviet rulers would not understand what is 
going on truly in the outside world. Tass was biased, instructed to 
select in the way which is more favorable to Stalin. 

For instance, when I was working in Tass in Germany, we were 
ordered to select. only news which was talking about German view of 
Soviet Union, about the attitude of Germans to Russians, and all 
Tass members were spending days and nights sometimes finding out, 
from all the texts of newspapers and magazines, little articles when 
Germans were going to attack social and moral views of Soviet Union 
and gathered and sent it in. But I don’t know a fact or a day when 
Tass was just engaged in an objective way of gathering news for news. 
That is official side of Tass. And that explains, by the way, why Tass 
is not efficient. 

There is no sense of making parallels between United Press and 
Tass, for instance, or AP, or Reuters. Eighty percent of Tass personnel 
are Soviet agents, and their interests lie in espionage, but not in Tass 
activities. d they do it as far as they need it as a cover. 

And as such, usually it can be proven by. life itself, members of 
Tass, Tass correspondents, are not professional journalists. And 
being not professional journalists, they cannot put this Tass into right 
course. d what they are. interested in is espionage, political, 
military and so on. 

Later on, when my job was stopped in Germany, I was transferred 
to Turkey, when I contact with Tass again. And I could give 
this subcommittee how Tass operated in Turkey, by examples. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when et on go to Turkey, Mr. Ege? 

Mr. Eee. When war broke between Germany and Soviet Russia, 
I was arrested by Gestapo and put into concentration camp 3 or 4 
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weeks, and exchanged by Germans for Germans in Soviet Union, 
from camp, and sent via Turkey back to Soviet Union. 
In¥Turkey I was ordered to stay in Soviet Embassy, and I was 
appara press attaché of Soviet Embassy. 
r. Morris. Still as an intelligence officer? 

Mr. Ecos. I—— 

Mr. Morais. Still as an intelligence officer? 

Mr. Ear. Yes; because Turkey was a neutral country, and all 
Soviet apparatus was destroyed in Germany, and it was necessary 
from a neutral country to reorganize and direct agent operations 

inst Germany, and I was ordered under the cover of press attaché 
of Soviet Embassy to renew and to reorganize agent operations 
against Germany. 

So I stayed in Ankara and Istanbul as press attaché. 

Mr. Morris. Were you known as Nikolayev there? Were you 
Nikolayev there? 

Mr. Eas. Still Nikolayev, yes, because they would not change my 
passport, and nobody could believe, of course, that I was Akhmedov. 
And I had to wait for years and years until I proved that I was 
Akhmedov. There were persons who knew me from my childhood, 
and they came. The world is too small, and it was proven that I 
was Akhmedov. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Ege, before you leave Berlin completely, 
how did you transmit your reports, your secret military reports? 

Mr. Ecer. Usually all Tass members working for intelligence—I said 
that about 80 or 85 percent of Tass correspondents are Soviet agents 
working for some kind of Soviet intelligence agency—they transmit 
their reports through the diplomatic pouch and through the chief 
residents. 

For instance, here we had Kudryavtsev, Sergei. He could not 
dispatch his news because he was small fry in intelligence. He was 
just agent. What he had to do was to report his findings to his 
chief resident, and in his case, I was his chief. So what he had to 
do was to report all data fo by espionage to me. The same for 
Mr. X. And I had to send all this information with my views and 
my own information by diplomatic channel to Moscow. If it was 

ent, we used wireless, which was in Soviet Embassy. 

r. Morris. Did you use a code in that case? 

Mr. Eas. (No response.) 

Mr. Morais. A code? 

Mr. Eos. A cipher. Code is not too strong. You have to have 
special ciphers because it can be monitored and discovered. And 

arasov, president of NK VD—all his findings and of other Soviet 
agents s itted to him, he would get that information and report 
on that and submit to Lavrov, who was press attaché of Soviet 
Embassy in Berlin, and this one would submit all that to Kabulov, 
who was First Counsellor of Soviet Embassy, and shot by Soviet 
secret police. 

Mr. Morris. Shot by whom? 

Mr. Eas. By Soviet secret police. 

Mr. Morris. When was that? 

Mr. Ee@z. When Dekanozov was shot in this group here. And 
Kabulov would all that information send by diplomatic pouch to the 
foreign department of the NKVD, or if it was urgent, send it by wire- 
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less, using his own cipher. So you see, technical intelligence being 
organized, agents winiie transmit their material to their corresponding 
resident chiefs, or to their chief residents, or if they themselves had 
contact with the Moscow headquarters, and send material this way. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when you were press attaché in Turkey, Mr. 
Ege—— 

Mr. Eas. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What were your connections with Tass at that time? 

Mr. Eas. Professional connection, because Tass Agency was sup- 
plier of news, press, and press attaché in every embassy is charged 
with getting acquainted with the foreign news of the country where 
he is accredited. So you have to have, with colleagues, professional 
contact. 

But when I came to Turkey, Tass was like this: Chief of Tass 
bureau in Ankara was a man called Vishnyakov. This person, 
before coming to Ankara, worked in France, in Vichy, as Tass cor- 
respondent. He was one of the MVD residents in Turkey. Now, 
in Tass there were 

Mr. Morats. This is now the makeup of the Tass Agency in Ankara; 
is that right? 

Mr. Eas. Yes; Ankara and Istanbul. 

Mr. Morris. And Istanbul. 

Mr. Ece (continuing). A Tass correspondent called Mikhaylov. 
He was graduate of general staff, graduate from the Frunze Military 
Academy, and working for the second section of the military intelli- 

nce department and gathering military espionage data on Turkey. 

e was Tass corres Sdent othcally. And there was Tass corre- 
spondent by name of Morozov. In real life, in actual life, he was colo- 
nel of the Red army, working before that assignment in the information 
branch of the intelligence department of the Red army, and his real 
name was Medvedev. 

There was Alkayeva—these are all Soviet citizens, by the way, and 
I point out, in Germany, all these were Soviet citizens, too. That 
girl was working for naval intelligence. 

Mr. Morris. Was working for whom? 

Mr. Ecr. Tass correspondent Alkayeva, she was working—Alka- 
yeva was a girl. 

Mr. Morris. Now, was she a Soviet citizen, too? 

Mr. Eas. Yes. 

Mr. Morais. All right. 

Mr. Ecr. And she was working for naval intelligence, having special 
assignment to observe on Bosphorus; that is, she was concerned with 
the movement of Russian vessels. 

Mr. Morris. And she worked for naval intelligence? 

Mr. Ecr. Yes. 

. And there was a girl called Okorokova, Augusta. She was an intelli- 

= agent trained for espionage job. And before assignment in 
ermany, she was in France with Vishnyakov as agent for fourth 

section. > 

» In Ankara, she worked for Tass and later she worked for consulate 

as translator and typist. 

Mr. Morris. Was she also a Soviet citizen? 

Mr. Ecx. All these persons were Soviet citizens 
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sits Morris. And did you have any Turkish nationals working 
them 

Mr. Ecr. No. At that time they did not permit for Tass work 
officials in that capacity. They could use unofficially, but officials 
they could not, because there was war, and they were more restricted. 

And here was me, Nikolayev, press attaché. That was Tass. That 
was me. And I, Nikolayev, was working for the network which was 
under my supervision. Morozov was in the network under my super- 
vision, and Augusta Okorokova was under my supervision. And that 
was part of my network in Ankara and Istanbul. And Sergei 
Kudryavtsev was in Ankara, too, before his promotion to Canada as 
Secretary of Soviet Embassy. He was in the same network. 

Mr. Morris. He was in that network. And is he the gentleman, 
you say, who was assigned to Canada later on? 

Mr. Ean. Yes, Sergei Kudryavtsev, which came to the attention of 
world opinion in atomic spy case, revealed by Gouzenko. 

Mr. Morais. That is the same gentleman? 

Mr. Ear. Yes. 

Now, that was the network of intelligence agencies used by Moscow 
headquarters, and Tass was used, as you see, as a cover here, too. 

Tass is better to use as a cover than embassy. For instance, first 
secretary, second secretary, third secretary are always used by Soviets 
as a cover. But from my experience, foreign counterintelligence 
organizations know that a man with diplomatic passport of Soviet 
Embassy is sometimes a spy anyway. So they organize surveillance 
of him, and usually that person is more suspect when he has diplo- 
matic passport and works in embassy. 

But sometimes it doesn’t come to the minds of people that a little 
Tass correspondent is a colonel of the Red army and getting informa- 
tion on espionage. And usually Tass members do not have diplomatic 
passports, but they have more tricks. They can move. They can see 
other journalists, and doing that, they fish into the personal back- 
ground of future victims. 

Mr. Morris. Now, generally, what were the associations of Tass 
people with the local Communist nationals? 

Mr. Eas. I would like you to repeat the question, please. 

Mr. Morris. What were the relations between Tass people, Tass 
operatives, and Communist members in Berlin and Turkey? 

Mr. Ear. I see. 

Tass members are not permitted, without special permission and 
without special orders, to come in contact with foreign Communists, 
because it puts into danger this foreign Communist and this Tass 
member. ‘And usually the contacts between local Communist Parties 
and the Soviet intelligence agencies are done by intellizence depart- 
ment of the Red army and foreign department of the NK VD, through 

means of people who are working as Soviet agents under Tass 
cover. But that would be done in secrecy, and not in an open way. 

For instance, in 1941, Soviet military intelligence had a special 

roject to help the family of Thailmann, who was leader of German 
mmunists. He was put into prison by Hitler, and his family was 
suffering because of lack of material support, and the intelligence 
department had ordered the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
to organize help for his family. And it was done through Tass, which 
were covers, because it was necessary to find out his family and help. 
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And that comes. But openly, Tass is instructed to avoid political 
contacts or engage itself in political activity, because doing that, it 
would put itself under some potential danger. 

So they are instructed to stay away. But being intelligence mem- 
bers, they do it clandestinely, in a secret way, without show, without 
noise. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Ege, in connection with your description of the 
organization in military intelligence that performs illegal work, do 
you think it is advisable for American Communists, when traveling 
abroad, to be given passports by the United States Government? 

Mr. Eas. I do not think so. Because, having this passport, a 
Communist is going overseas, would get very easily into contact with 
the interested persons and do his subversive work. 

Mr. Morris. Do you think, Mr. Ege, on the basis of your experi- 
ence in the Soviet Union and on the basis of your life here in the 
United States, that the United States Government is doing enough to 
we defections from the Soviet organizations throughout the 
world? 

Mr. Ecae. I am sure that the United States has to have a series of 
steps in encouraging the defection of high Soviet officials from Soviet 
Union. It is in the interests of the United States, because they will 
furnish with the necessary data the United States Government, and 
if there would be war one day between the Soviet Union and the 
United States of America, Soviet defectors could help to save thou- 
sands of lives of American boys. 

But in order to achieve this result, I think there has to be worked 
out. a special bill, because what is done on behalf of these defectors 
now is far below what is desired. 

What makes that defector, usually in a free country? I will take 
my own example. I know some other persons. And I went through 

this ordeal for fight for freedom. 

Here stands close the Soviet Union with millions of its army, secret 
operatives, and Communist Party. And the person who is an agent 
protests against social injustice and then breaks with the Soviet Union 
and defects to the West to tell free people what is danger of com- 
munism. 

That he was a Communist, that he was born in Soviet Union and 
got. into some important job is not his fault. He was born in Soviet 

nion. If he was Communist or he had communistic feelings, or he 
was dreamer, and he didn’t know what was going on in the outside 
world, or he wanted to do something for human sufferings, but when 
this person saw that communism is not what it is pictured, and is 
wrong, and defects, his ordeal starts after that. 

I would bring to your attention, the example with myself—and 
there was Rastvorov, there was Khokhlov, there was Petrov. What 
was done with them all? They take your picture, put in newspapers 
under headline, “Ex-Soviet Spy Major of General Staff, Working 
Against the United States or the Free World, Reveals in His Testi- 
mony.” 

The presentation is made. Then he is forgotten. And try. after 
this presentation to hunt for a job in this free world. Who will accept 
you, if you be not helped? 

I do not remember any case when it was given proper attention to 
these political refugees, with names—and there were many persons 
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whose names are not known—told to the free world all their knowledge, 
and in doing so they talk into endangering their lives. They refuse 
all their future. And to do something, organize something, he has 
to wait, for the reason that he was a Communist, in a Communist 
country, 10 years in order to get citizenship. 

If he is 50 years old, what will he do with this citizenship when he 
is 60 years old? They will not fit him into some kind of job. This 
person can’t get life insurance. I can’t do it, because I am risk for 
insurance companies. 

And the press in the free world? When it gives its attention to 
these people, showing the people that they had done something— 
these people were not given chance to go to United States and to tell 
American people about their life in the Soviet Union, not only 
espionage, but common life, how the Soviet workers live. And more 

ublicity was given to this commission, this agricultural commission 
rom the Soviet Union, more than to any Soviet defector. They 
were nang, Soon their way of drinking, their way of talking, and 
comparing them with American businessmen, and so on. The papers 
were full of it. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Ege, do you think other present Soviet officials 
would defect if we gave them some encouragement? 

Mr. Eas. If the United States Government officially would help 
them and protect them and give them citizenship and chance to get 
job, they will. But if a person lives for years and has no flag to fight 
under, no constitution to defend and no country where he will be 
accepted, not as an ex-Red, but as a person fighting communism, I 
am sure there would be many cases where high positioned Soviet 
officials will come, but not in this way. And doing it this way, I 
think without their knowledge, many people are pouring water into 
the mills of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. 

Mr. Ear. Excuse me. And you can take the reverse side of it. 
I know how Dimitroff was given citizenship in Soviet Russia, 

Mr. Morris. Dimitroff? 

Mr. Ear. That is right. 

Mr. Morais. He was the Bulgarian? 

Mr. Eoer. That is right. He was given within 24 hours Soviet 
citizenship. 

I cert Dolores Ibarruri and Jose Dias, from Spain, were taken 
into the Soviet Union, and when Soviet soldiers were fighting Germans 
and when there was lack of everything, they were living comfortably 
in Black Sea resorts. I know Spanish Communists who were attend- 
ing with us, class in the war college of general staff. They were given 
more privileges than Soviet officers. _1 know tens of facts of that kind. 

Take Nazim Hikmet, the Turkish poet, when he defected to 
Russia. And there were many other factors. So I think it is our 
duty not only from the humanitarian-point of view but from the point 
of interest of the United States to take every measure and to pass, if 
necessary, a bill to encourage all defectors and to encourage life of 
defectors who already live here. 

For instance, if I walk out from here now and if some agent is 
going to shoot me down, I know my family would be without a penny 

ving here. And not only me. There are many persons. And I 


know the only office or agency who appreciates it was this subcom- 
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mittee. This subcommittee had the courage to thank the people who 
came before this subcommittee, because this subcommittee under- 
stands the Communist danger. But this subcommittee is not press; 
it is not Government; and it is not the American public opinion, in 
whole. All these others should understand our side. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Ege, I wonder if you would tell us why you 
defected; why you personally defected. 

Mr. Ecz. I defected because, not like many foreign Communists 
who admire Soviet Union, I think the best way is to send them in 
order to be sent by their own way. 

I fought for Soviet Union. was born there. And from 1917 
until 1942, I saw with my own eyes what is communism in theory and 
in practice. I learned the theory from the original books of Marx 
in the Russian language, of Lenin, of Stalin. saw it in practice. 
And when I saw it, I was disappointed, and I saw that I was used in 
the wrong way, because communism is not the way of improving 
human misery by its methods. It is improved by more civilized 
methods in the West. 

Take and just compare the life of a simple worker in an-auto plant 
in Detroit, and a worker in a Russian auto plant. You will see the 
difference. Take all human life conditions in Soviet Russia, Could 
they travel outside? What will they do with their savings? They 
have no security for their future. And take their principles. Some- 
body gets dead like Stalin, and they are coming with new doctrines. 
That is not the way, because they are just bankrupt with this policy. 

I want to be free. I wanted to tell to the free people what is the 
Soviet Union. And I wanted to be on my own and not be bossed 
any more by the intelligence dictators of the Communist Party. 

hat is, in short, the reason why I defected from Soviet Russia. 

The CHatrman. When did you defect? 

Mr. Ear. I defected June 3, 1942. 

And when I defected, there was war. And in order not to be de- 
serter of war, because I dislike Germany to the same degree as the 
Soviet Union, I came to the consul of the United States in Istanbul, 
and before my defection, I stated to him in a very clear way, in English 
language, that I was Soviet officer, that I am Soviet officer, I told him, 
using the present tense, that I am going to break with the Soviets for 
these, these, and these reasons; that I have this kind of information. 
And as far as war is going, I would like to be sent like simple American 
soldier to any battlefield to fight Germans, everything, in order to be 
some day an American. 

I was refused because, I don’t know for what reason, people could 
not understand, many people. They think when a person is talking 
about his background in very simple terms, thinking, perhaps in a very 
narrowminded way, that that is one of the turncoats, or one of the 
opportunists., 

ut if that pom thinking this way could experience, himself, what 
is life in the Soviet Union, what it means to be a Communist, and 
what is freedom, he will understand it. 

But foreign Communists, who are working for Soviet agency, 
living here, have no knowledge about the Soviet Union. They are on 
the wrong way. If a will live over there as simple Soviet citizens 
for some years, they will understand it very well. 
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It is very easy to talk about Marx and the Socialist fatherland of 
the world, and soon. But when they see, 1 year, of all this suffering, 
they will understand. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. You may stand aside, sir. We certainly thank 


you for your testimony. It has been very, very helpful and very 
important to these hearings. 


r. Eaz. Thank you. 
(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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